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hold, if permitted to remain in Egypt, would become
inevitably the centre of all disaffected elements of the
population. While a few of the officers were never
better pleased than when their master was absent,
there were in the Palace others upon whose personal
attachment the Khedive, absent in Constantinople,
could rely implicitly. Through their agency he would
be in a position to maintain his influence in Egypt.
There was nothing else then to do but to deport all.
With the officers went the hangers-on of the Court;
disreputable creatures for the most part, whose
virulent hatred of Great Britain had been their chief
merit in the Khedive's eyes. Some sympathy was felt
among Englishmen for one or two aides-de-camp of
His Highness, who shared less deservedly the fate of
their comrades. But General Maxwell was inexorable,
and would admit of no exception to his order.

On the outbreak of war all Englishmen in the
service of the Egyptian Government, who were on
leave of absence in Europe, had returned to Egypt,
and some spent the subsequent weeks in offering to
perform any humble service in connexion with the
War. Many were not so burdened with official duties
that they were unable to undertake additional work.
As the hour of luncheon approaches the Government
close their offices, and even during the brief hours of
work in the mornings not every British official could
find sufficient occupation to keep him busy. Those who
were anxious to find some type of war work applied
in every likely quarter, the Egyptian War Office, the
Police, the Coastguards, and so on. But success
rarely rewarded their quest: each service seemed to be
over-staffed with Englishmen. Disappointed, some
seekers gave up the chase; others, more determined
in spirit or more conscious of their patriotism, fretted
at inaction, and boldly asked permission to join His
Majesty's forces in England. Such individuals needed